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LETTER 01 ; TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, August 10, 1916. 

Sir: In 1010 there were in the United States more than thirteen 
millions of foreign-born men, women, and children, and more than ~ 
four-fifths of those coming in that year were from southern -and 
eastern European countries and other countries in which the per- 
centage of illiteracy is very large. Nearly three millions of these 
foreign-born men, women, and children over 10 years of age were 
unable to speak the English language, and more than one million six 
hundred thousand were unable to read and write in any language. 
The four years following the census year, of 1910 added largely to all 
these classes, the average immigration for these years being more ^ 
than one million annually. The tide has receded since the beginning 
of the war in Europe, but it will probably attain its former level and 
more when the war is over. 

For their good and our*own'we may not let these people remain 
among us either as citizens or aliens without giving them adequate 
opportunity and every proper inducement to learn the language of 
the country and whatever else may be necessary to enable them to 
understand the best in American social, industrial, and civic life, 

A general feeling of the importance of this problem has given rise to 
three questions: 

1. What is now being dono for the education of thoso who 
come to our shores after having passed the age of compulsory . 
school attendance ? 

2. What should he done for them? 

3. IIow can it best be dono? 

To help toward tho answer of the first of those questions, I recom- 
mend the publication of the accompanying manuscript, prepared by 
l)r. Frcdoric Ernest Farrington, of the Division of Immigrant Educa- 
tion in this bureau. Other manuscripts intended to assist in answer- 
ing the second and third of these questions are in preparation and 
will be submitted for publication later. 

Respectfully submitted. 


P. P. Claxton,* 

Comm&sionsr . . 
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Chapter I. 

THE PROBLEM. 


(4 


Census re turns in tho last two decennial reports have brought 
out with increasing force the growing importance of the alien prob- 
lem. 1 Every citizen of the United States to-day is an immigrant 
or tho descendant of an immigrant. Proximity to tho occan-crosser 
in point of time is tho chief factor which fixes tho position of each 
one in tho categories of the census classification, 

* A century and a half ago it was finally determined that English 
should thenceforth bo the language of the laftd. From tho begin- 
ning of tho colonial period English had been the language of the 
groat majority of tho arrivals from across the sea, and it continued 
so to he for many years thereafter. Subsequent arrivals for man}' 
decades accepted unquestioningly the responsibility of learning tho 
language of their adopted country. So long as the newcomers were 
of Teutonic stock tho problem of educating the aliens presented 
no particular difficulty. They all camo from countries where learn- 
ing occupied an honorable place in the minds of tho common peo- 
ple, and the problem of illiteracy was almost negligible. In fact 
in soiuo of tho countries it was only a small proportion of what it 
wits among tho native-white population of America at the same time. 

With the change in the character of tho immigrant Jide, howover, 
when immigrants began to <;oine from southern and eastern Europe, 
now difficulties presented themselves. In tho decade 1851-1860, 
the arrivals from southern and eastern Europe formed only about 6 
per cent of the total numljjjf* of immigrants. In the following decade 
this proportion had doubled; in another decade \t had doubled 
again ; and then for 20 years it remained almost stationary. Reduced 
to figures, this means 5 percent in 1851-1860; 11 per cont in 1861-70; 
26 per cent in 1871-1880; and 28 per cont in 1881-1890. Then tho 
flood from eastern and southern Europe burst forth with increased 
force, nearly doubling in the ■ following decade ; and finally, in the 
decade 1901-1910, it increased nearly by half. 


* Table 1 shows the number of fotaign-born whites, In 
population. 
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This change is shown schematically in the subjoined diagram: 

NOrrMCRN ANO WCSTCNN EUftOPC |~ I 

SOUTMIRN ANO tASTCRN EUROPE 
ANO OTHER COUNTRIES 



/ 


iaeo 


Diaoeam 1.— lirimJ^Tatijn into the United Stales, 1S51-IM0, 

- * .showing ]*>r rent of Increase from the less literate nations. 

Thus in the decade, 1891-1900, well over half the immigration 
tide arose in the countries of southern and eastern Eu^pe, and 16 
years later these same countries wore responsible for%ver three- 
fourths of our new arrivals. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the sense of responsibility for acquiring a facility in the uso of English 
changed inversely as the number of immigrants from the les 9 literate 
nations. In 1890 over half the population, of one of the kirt^doms 
of the Dual Monarchy, from which a considerable proportion of 
immigrants comes, were classed as illiterate. Statistics for 1910 show 
this figure still to be over 33 per cent. Other illiteracy figures for 
that pastern section of Europe range from Austria with 13.7 percent, 
Roumania with 60.6 per cent, and Russia with 69'per cent, tp Servfa 
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with 78.9 per cent of her population unable to read and write their 
own language. 

If it is justifiable to assume that the literacy of the immigrants 
from these countries is measured by that of the population of . the 
countries, it is evident that the United States must assume an addi- 
tional burden in return for economic aid derived from their labor 
in order to raise these newcomers to the literacy level of its trwn 
pcopl,*, which at best is quite too low even for the native-born 
white's. 

According to the census of 191 0, 1 there were 1,950,301 foreign- 
horn whites over 10 years of age who could not read or write in any 
language, a* number representing 12.7 per cent of the entire foreign- 
horn white population of the country. 2 In contrast with the illit- 
eracy among the native whites, 3 per cent, tiiis figurjo is disquietingly 

i ■ 

When inability to speak English is considered, >nn even more 
serious situation is disclosed, fflr in 1910 runcticnlly three million 
foreign-horn white persons in the United States 10 years of age and 
over (to be exact, 2,053,01 p were ignorant of the language of tho 
country. 3 While it is true that some of these were merely sojourners 
in the land who would ultimately find their way back whence they 
came.* it is cYidcnflJJjmt during their stay in tho United Stales they 
are subject to the laws and regulation^ of the country and must be 
held responsible for obeying these la Vs and regulations. Siyen 
though ,tl*ey may feel no personal need for acquiring English £1 
welfare and safety of the Ration make it imperative that this obli- 
gation bo forced upon them. The more these foreigners settle in 
groups among their own kinA, tho less likely ‘are they to lfafn English 
of their own accord, and tho more necessary docs it hccomo that 
municipal,. State, or National authorities begin seriously to consider 
the problem. 

In 1910 the 2,953,01b foreign-bom white persons in the United 
States 10 years of ago and ovtfr who ye ere unable to speak English 
represented 22.8 per cent of tho total foreign-bom population of tho 
country. While these arc scattered throughout ‘all the States of tlm 
Union, they are largely found m tho northeastern quarter of tin* 
country. More than two-thirds^ of thorn are in tho* States of New, 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, JWassnchusetts, Ohio, New Jersey. 
Tex^s, Wisconsin, and Micftugun: With the exception of Texas, the 
States just noted arc all north of the Ohio and east t)f the Mississippi 

* — * — ; 

tin the subsequent pa?es of this Ifullettn all figures rotating to population, size of oomraunfttas.IHIferV'-. 
Inability to speak English ,aod the like for the Vnitgd States are based upon the returns of the census for 
W10. > 

4 For Illiteracy figures among fot<slgn*boro whites f of the various States, see Table 2, p. 33. 

• Tor figures relating to Inability to speak English among foreign- boro whiles far the vaAous States, see 
Tabled ’ 

4 From the most tnut worthy infonnatipnhtvailable, this represent* about ooe-*hird the total numbur* - 
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Each of thorn has more than 100,000 non-English-spe&king foreign- 
ers, with numbers ranging from 102,000 in Michigan to 597,000 in 
New York. Whereas these States have 67.6 per cent of the total 
foreign-born white population of the country, they have 73.6 per 
cent of those unable to speak. English. In other words, these figures 
would seem to strengthen the assumption that massed groups 
foreigners engender a disinclination to leam English. As numbers 
increase, the problem increases in more than aritlunetical ratio. 
Census figures, which show that the number of persons unable to 
speak English increased 1,735,731 between 1900 and 1910, or 142.6 
per cent, as opposed to an increase of 29.3 per cent in the total num- 
ber, should therefore provide food for serious thought. 

Consideration of the age distribution of these people suggests an even 
more serious condition, for of the nearly three million who can not 
use the English language as a modium of communication, 2,565,612 
are over 21 years of age, in other words, well beyond the compulsory 
school-attendance age and therefore beyond the period when in the 
ordinary course of events they are likely to attend school in order 
to acquire* the common-school branches. Of the two and tm e-half 
million over 21 years of age who can not speak English, only 35,614 
are in school, a paltiy 1 .3 per cent, 1 This situation is shown graphi- 
cally and .forcefully in the following diagram : 


United States ScHOOLftnENDftNCE 

sCter2. 'ffear: ra/fye 
&/7&//e/o5jae0fr^//& 
Gsasas/yw 


Number 
Attending 
Sdiooi 5 

35614 


Total Number 2565612 
Attending School 35614 

DtAOKAU 1 

Handicapped! by a language disability, they not only find barriers 
itl the way of securing ready employment, but they fall into the 
hands of more or less unscrupulous fellow Countrymen who exploit 
' lwig^Bgo igDoraiige, or they beoomea ready p the agitator 

l 1 ,, v I ' " 1 . — *x — — ' - ■ ■ ■. 

1 *J** f “ rt * *** **<»! wMtw bjrfcft inapt **U» mtim S&i», 

■KTWwA' 7 * \ ► . ‘ 
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of smooth speech and are thus likely to become a menace to tKe wel- 
fare of both Commonwealth and Nation. 

The immediate significance of this is suggestod by a study of the 
per cent of males of militia age (18 to 44 years) in New England. 
Tho figures in the following table are represented graphically in the 
diagram shown below: 


Total inalt'g of militia age (18 to 44 yearn) tn Xew England. 


Oaa»s. , 

S'uipber, 

reroent. 

Native parentage . ... 

510 616 

34.3 

N*e$rro and other; 

2o!?71 

1*4 

Foreign or mixed jxiremare. 

^36,428 

24 4 

Fore T fcn-l>om white 

m, 395 

3Bl9 




Duoeam 3.— Distribution uf rnttlfe of militia lo ynn) tn New England according to nativity 

and parentage. 

* 

Only loss striking are tho corrospohding* data for the Middle 
Atlantic States. ^ • „ * 

Since complete citizenship should bo tno ultimate desire of every . 
foreigner who settles in tha*>ountry permanently, there is an added 
reason for putting the actjuisitiQn of tiie speech of the land within 
rfeach of all, for according to Federal regulations ability to read and 
speak English is demanded before the rights, a*nd privileges of citi- 
zonship may be conferred. * ' * 


1 



Chapter II. 
LEGAL ASPECTS. 


Public schools are universal throughout all the States of the 
Union. They have been established in responso to tho deep-seated 
conviction that education i9 essential for individual happiness and 
efficiency, for civic welfare, and for national prosperity. This con- 
viction has beon embodied in constitution and statute in order to 
guarantee the continuance of a system of schools for Unpeople of the 
land, and to-day scarcely a hamlet in tho whole country lacks facilities 
for providing tho youth with the means for further material, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual progress. 

“ People M in ( ,tho sense above, however, has contemplated tho 
American people. It is only when ono realizes that not all tho 
people of this country -are fundamentally American, with American 
standards and American ideals, that it becomes apparent that the 
Unitod States has a largo group of rosidents who are not affected by 
tho educational organization established by the fathers. Whereas 
the law has safeguarded the native population, what provision does 
it mako for assuring that the foreigner should have an educational 
oquipmont comparable to that within reach of tho native born, at 
loast to tho minimum safety limit imposed upon tho native popula- 


v From the legal standpoint, immigrant education deals with three 
i| quite distinct groups: (1) Children who cotno within the provisions 

I of tho compulsory school-attendance law (usually up to 14 or 15 

i years); (2) youth of both sexes between tho close of tho compulsory 

school-attendance period and the close of the school-age period ( 1 8, ‘JO, 

| or 21 years, according to the* State) ;jmd (3) all above the age limits 
ju9t indicated, who may be termed adults from the school-age point 
of view, 

T Children of the first group present no peculiar problem. They 
are taken care of more or less effectively by thq compulsory school- 
attendance law, which affects all children alijjce, In communities 
where the machinery for the enforcement pMhis law is not altogether 
£;* efficient, Undoubtedly too many escape entirely, especially if they 
. cpme in toward the end of the compulsory period. Under & co- 


' tion ? 
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commissioners of immigration at the ports of entjy are notifying the 
various school authorities throughout the country of the arrival of 
immigrant children between the ages jf 4 and 16 years whose destina- 
tion fulls within tho jurisdiction of these school authorities. Besides 
the name of tho child, facts are furnished to facilitate identification. 

In this way the machinery will be set in motion to enable local 
school authorities to learn almost immediately of the arrival of alien 
children within their midst and thus mako it possible to bring these 
child ron into school beforo they are spirited away into unlawful 
employment. Once the law lays its hands upon such children, the 
chances are good that they can bo kept long enough to acquire at 
least a working knowledge of English and some appreciation of civic 
life. Delay of even a few mouths, however, may immensely decreaso 
tho chances of Americanizing these children. Everything now 
depends upon the local school authorities. Vigilance on their part 
is bound to result in incalculable good, while indifference dooms the 
effort to failure. 

In normal times, about 160,000 children between th« ages of 5 and' 
1G enter the United States annually, 80 per cent coming from tho 
non-English-speaking countries of southern and casUurfi Europe, 
particularly from sputhern Italy, from Poland, Hungary, Russia, 
and other adjoining States. Unless these children come early into 
contact with American ideals through the school • system, they 
aro likely to provo unfit Tor American citizenship. 

For those who fall w'ithin the second category’, from the close of 
the compulsory school-attendance period to the upper reaches 
of tho school-age period, very little legislation is applicable. Massa- 
chusetts forms a conspicuous exception to tho general rule, since 
for noarly 30 years there has been a law' upon her statute books 
requiring illiterate minors over 14 years of age to attend some school 
if they havo lived for a year in a city or town which maintains ah 
evening school, although not until 1898 wa9 instruction in the English 
language added to tho list of subjects which must bo offered in these 
schools. Beginning wdt.h 1906, the standard of literacy was fixed 
by legislation, a graduated scale being cstabjjshcd, so that in 1908 
and thereafter literacy was interpreted to moan such ability to read 
and write as is required for admission to the fourth grade. Five 
years later this was increased to tho completion of tho fourth grade. 

Labor legislation of 1909 made this law more drastic by prohibiting 
the employment of any minor comipg within the purview of this 
education law, unless he were attending a public evening school. 
Furthermore, in accordance with State law, any town may maintain, 
and every city or town in which labor certificates are granted to 20 
dr more persons wi£rin a year to whom this illiteracy law- applies, . 
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shall maintain an evening school during the following year. In effect, 
then, this legislation reaches every illiterate min or as defined above 
between 16 and 21 years of ago, employed or unemployed, married or 
single, living in a conpnumty where evening schools are maintained. 
No other State has done so much to eliminate illiteracy. At best, 
however, many are bound to escape, for according to the most trust- 
worthy statistics available on March 1, 1916, for the year 1914-15, 
there were 23 communities in the State each having over 5,000 in- 
habitants. and over 1,000 foreign-bom whites where no evening 
schools were fotmd, in one of wliich, according to the census returns 
forl910, the foreign-born whites comprised 47 per cent of the popu- 
lation. More striking still is the fact that 3 of the 23 communities 
had over 10,000 inhabitants. 

Connecticut likewise has a mandator)’ provision in its education 
law for the establishment of evening schools, every town having a 
population of 10,000 or more being required to establish and piain- 
tain such schools for the instruction of persons over 14 years old. 
Furthermore, in towns where evening schools are found, illiterates 
between 14 and 16 years may not be in employment save on condi- 
tion that they have been in regular attendance at eveuing school 
during the preceding month. 

New York, in its cities of the first and second class, may require all 
persons between 14 and 16 years of ago who have work cortiticates 
and who have not completed the elemental)’ school course to attend 
part-time, or continuation, or evening schools, but’ the imposition of 
this requirement is optional with t lie community. 

- Permissive provisions for the establishment of evening schools are 
furthermore found in tho education law’s of several States; to wit, 
California, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, New f Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, i Vermont, ‘and Wisconsin. Nearly all the so-called 
immigration States are thus covered, Illinois, tho most significant 
exception, reaching illiterates between 14 and 16 years of age through 
the medium of labor legislation. In that State attendance at night 
school may be accepted in liou of passing the literacy te£t. 

Permissive legislation, however, Beldom accomplishes its purpose, 
and there is Kttle reason to believe that thetfo States in tliis regard 
form any exception to tlje genoral rulo. The following figures for 
tho principal immigration States (i. e.^all those having over*500,000 
foroign-born whites) will support this assertion: 


V 
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dumber of evening school* in t)\e princif»al immigration State* (i. e. t State* tcith over 
500,000 foreign-horn white*). 


States. ' 

Numl>er or 
foreign- -j 
Norn* 
whites. 

Number of nrhan cen- 
ters!— 

Number of 
, evening 
schools Tn 
1914-15.* 

! 

With over 
2.500 in- 
habitants. 

With over 
1,000 for- 
eign -born 
whites. 

* 




- ~ 

New* York 

2, 729, 272 

148 

71 

41 

Pennsylvania 

1, 436, 719 

203 

127 

42 

Illinois *. 

1.202.560 

144 

32 

19 

Massachusetts 

1.051,060 

162 

117 

65 

Now Jersey ; 

058, 1*8 

88 

61 

30 

Ohio : ] 

! 597. 245 

139 

40 

20 

Michigan 

595. .524 

7t 

43 

19 

Minnesota | 

i 543.010 

48 

32 

8 

Cull torn in 

5 17. 250 

70 

20 

9 

Wisconsin r 

512.509 

73 

38 

19 

* Total 


1.202 | 

591 | 

| 273 




* States census. 1910. 

9 Figures tzp to Mar. 8, 1916, from data od file at the Bureau of Education, Division of Immigrant 

Education. 


, While the figure 1,000 foreign-bom whites gives a more or less 
arbitrary dividing line, it appeared advisable to establish some 
definite basis for differentiation, and thip seemed a convenient 
division point. One should not conclude that every community 
above this limit has an acute alien problem, and that in no case below 
this figure is there crying need for educational -facilities to care for 
the foreign bom. On the other hand, the number <Jf foreign bom 
does not give an accurate measure of the need. Maynard, Mass., 
with 3,002 foreign-born whites out of a total population of 6,390 and 
no evening school, has a distinctly more serious problem to face than 
Savannah, Ga., with 3,382 foreign-horn whites out of 65,064, likewise 
without an evening school, or Evansville, Ind., with 4,462 foreign- 
born whites out of 69,647 and no evening classes for foreigners.- In 
the majority of instances, however, it is fair to say that 1,000 foreign- 
bom whites in any community deserve some evening school facilities, 
especially since more than one in fi^e of these on the average will be 
unable to speak English, according to the figures for the country as a 
whole at the. time of the 1910 census. 

. According to the foregoing table, about half the cities (following , 
the census nomenclature that every community of 2,600 and over 
is classed as urban) covered by theso figures have as many as 1 ,000 
foreign-bora whites, and loss than half 6f these cities provide evening- 
school facilities. It is ovidont, therefore, that permissive logisla~ 
tion for the establishment of evening schools offers slight guarantee 
that the schools will actually be provided. 

Ono may safely concludo that the ago group 10 to 14 years of the 
foreign-born whito population unable to speak English, representing 4 
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66,405 for the whole country, will be adequately taken care of by the 
school machinery already in existence. This conclusion is still fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that 86.1 per cent of the total foreign- 
bom white population within that age group (10 to 14) are in school. 
As age increases, the foreign-born white child is less and less likely 
to be found in school. Linguistic difficulties make it improbable that 
he will be found in any of the regular schools, and the tuble on pngo 
36 shows that special opportunities, as measured by the prevalence 
of ovening schools in the 10 States under consideration, are totally 
inadequate. In fact less than half tho communities in the immigra- 
tion States provido evening-school facilities for the alien. 

hor those of 21 years of ago and over unable to speak English, 
the problem is acute and distressing. With 2,565,612 foreign- 
bom white persons who fall within this age group in the country in 
1910 suffering from this disability, and only 35,614 foroign-born 
white adults in school, or 1.3 per cent, it is ovidont that practically 
no aliens are making any systematic effort to acquire tho English 
languago. Sinco it is not certain that all these 35,000 are drawn From 
tho non-English-s peaking group, the real facts are probably even 
worse than tho figures would seem to indicate. 

Undoubtedly present lacilities arc' already available for increasing 
by manyfold this insignificant number enrolled in school. The 
successful campaigns undertaken in citios like Detroit and Syracuso 
under tho inspiration of tho National Americanization Committeo 
and with the valued support of the chambers of commerce justify 
this assertion. Unsatisfactory attendance upon evening classes is 
partly duo to ignorartco on tho part of the foreign-born population ns 
to tho f acihties for education that may be had for tho asking. This 
can, of course, be remedied by awakoning public sontimont to the 
necessity of bringing these opportunities to the . attention of the 
foreigner through Americanization meetings, citizenship- addresses, 
publicity campaigns in tho various foreign languages, and the liko| 
but even when all those moans havo been exhausted, there is still 
much to be done. 

In many instances. education laws thomsolvos noed to bo changed, 
and in some cases ovon the State constitution. California is the only 
State in the Union which mentions ovening schools by name in its 
constitution : 1 "The public-school system shall include day and 
evening elementary schools and such day and evening secondary 
schools * * 


Missouri does this in effect when it grants to the general ossombly 
tho right to 1 ‘establish and maintain free public schools for tho 

* folio win* mater lalralatln^ to court Itutlonal and legislative provisions for evenln^echoola Is bawd 

SSrtto Ko R > HJ>kmt 0,fiUU L * w ***** * ****** fetooation,” Bureau of Education, 

' i-t ■* w ^ • r 

", ,, 
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gratuitous instruction of all persons in this State between 5 and 6 
years of ago and over 20 years of ago.” 

In somo States constitutional provisioas militato seriously against 
the establishment of free evening schools for adults, unless the 
community is prepared to support them entirely from its own 
resources. This barrier oporates indirectly in those States which 
provide for freo schools for the gratuitous instruction of all residents 
between certain ages, as in Colorado. It becomes effective in others 
by implication, as in South Dakota, where the school fund is dis- 
tributed according to the number of children of school age. In still 
other States, the same result is reached more directly and positively, 
as in tho case of Iowa, where the school fund is distributed on the ' 
basis of youth between tho ages of 5 and 21 years. Tho following 
20 States have such limitations: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North. Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

The following arc oxtracts from the constitutions embodying these 
provisions: 

Alabama. — Art. XIV, sec, 250: The legislature shall establish, organize, and main* 
tain a libera! system of public schools throughout the State for the benefit of the 
children thereof between the ages of 7 and 21 years. The pub lie -school fund shall 
be apportioned to the several counties in proportion to tho number of school children 
of school ago therein * ' * *. 

Arizona. Art. XI, sec. G: Tho legislature shall provide for a system of common 
schools by which a free school shall be established and maintained in every school 
district for at least six months in tfach year, which school shall be open to all pupils 
between the ages of G and 21 years. 

Sec, S, Tho income derived from tho investment of the permanent State school fund 
and from tho rental derived from school lands, with such other funds as may be pro- 
vided by law, shall be apportioned annually to the various counties of the State in 
proportion to the number of pupils of school age residing therein. 

Arkansas, — Art, XIV, sec, .1: Tho State shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and 
efficient system of free schools whereby all persons in the State between the ages of 
6 and 21 years may receive gratuitous instruction, 

Colorado, — Art, IX, sec, 2: The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, pro- 
vide for the establishment and maintenance of a thorough and uniform system ci free 
public schools throughout the State -wherein all residents of the State between the. 
ages of 8 and 21 years may be educated gratuitously, 

^ Iowa, Art, IX, Fart II, sec, 7 : Tho money subject to the support and maintenance 
of common schools shall be distributed to the districts in proportion to the number * 
of youths between thVages of 5 and 21 years, in such manner as may bo provided by 
the genoral assembly. 

Kansas, ~r Art. VI, sec. 4: The income of the Stefe school funds shall be disbursed 
annually, by order of the State superintei dent, * # # in equitable proportion 
to the number of children and youth reaid eat thecin between the agea„of 5 and 21 
years. ~ " 
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Kentucky.— Sec. 186: Each county in the Commonwealth shall be entitled to its 
proportion of the school fund on its census of pupil children for each school year. 

Louisiana. Art. 24$: There shall be free public schools for thd white and colored 
races, separately, established by the general assembly, throughout the State, for the 
education of all the children of the State between the ages of 6 and 18 years. * * * 
Ail. funds raised 1/ the* State for the support of public schools, except the poll tax, 
shall be distributed to each pariah In proportion to the number of children therein 
between the ages of 6 and 18 years. 

Minnesota.— Art. VIII, sec. 2: And the income arising from the lease or sale of said 
school land shall be distributed to the different townships throughout the State, in 
proportion to the number of scholars in each township, between the ages of 5 and 21 
years. 1 

Mississippi. Art. \ III, sec, 206: The common school fund shall be distributed 
among the several counties and separate school districts in proportion to the number of 
educable children in each. ' 

Montana. Art. XJ, sec. 5: The interest on all invested gohool funds of tho State, 
* * * **11 *> 0 apportioned to the several school districts of the State in proper! ion 
! to the number of children and youths between the ages of 6 and 21 years, residing 
therein respectively. 

Nebraska ^ kit. VIII, secTC: Tho legislature shall provido for the free instruction in 
the common schools of this State of all persona between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

New Mexico.— Art. XII, sec. 1: A uniform system of free public schools sufficient 
for the education of, and open to, all the children of school age in the State shall be 
established and maintained. » 

North Carolina. — Art. IX, sec. 2: The general assembly * * # ahull provide 
•by taxation and otherwise for a general and uniform system of public schools, wherein 
tuition shall be free of charge to all the children of the State between the ages of G and 21 
years. 

North Dakota. — Art. IX, sec. 154: The interest and income of this fuud * * * 
&&U be faithfully used and applied each year for the benefit of the common schools of 
the State, and shall be fpr this purpose apportioned among and between all tho several 
common-school corporations of the State in proportion to tho number of children in 
each of school age, as may be fixed by law. 

Oklahoma.^ Art. XIII, sec. 1 : The legislature shall establish and maintain a system 
of free public schools wherein all the children of the State may be educated. 

Oregom. Art. VIII, sec. A: Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of 
the Income df the common-school fund among the several counties of the State in pro- 
portion to the number of children resident .therein between the ages of 4 and 20 years. 

South Carolina. — Art, XI, sec. 5: The general assembly shall provido for a liberal 
tystem of free public schools for all children between the ages of G and 21 years. 

South Dakota. Art VIII, sec. 3; The interest and income of this fund * *%. # 
Aall be for this purpose apportioned among and between all the several puMic-sckccl 
corporations of the State in proportion to the number of children in each of school age 
as may be fixed by law. 

4 Wyvmxng . Art. VII, sec. 8: Provision shall be made by general law for the equitable 
distribution of such income among the several counties according to tho number of 
children of school age in each. 

^,Sec. 9. The legislature shall make such further provision, by taxation or otherwise, 
ji Income arising from the general school fuud will create and maintain a 

^ efficient system of public schools adequate to the proper instruction of 
all the youth of the State, between tho ages of 6 and 21 years, free of charge. 
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State school laws supplement and apply the constitutional pro- 
visions. These are summed up for the 10 principal immigration 
States in the following digest: 

California , — Cities ore gonerally act mini stored under separate charter wherein are 
defined the powers and duties of school boards. In cities of tlio fifth class, school 
boards are granted general authority. to establish evening schools. 

Illinois. — Night schools are recognized in the child- labor law. Attendance at such 
schools is recognized as satisfying the provision of tho law prohibiting the employment ' 
of any child between 14 and 16 who can not read and write. » 

Massachusetts — Any town may and every city or town in which there are issued 
during the year of September 1 to -August 31 certificates authorizing employment of 
20 or more persons who do not poetess the educational qualifications enumerated in 
the compulsory attendance law of the State shall mam tain during the following * 
school yearanevening^hool for instruction of persons over 14 years old in orthography, 
reading, writing, the English language and grammar, geography, arithmetic, industrial 
drawing (both free-hand and mechanical), the history of the United States, physiology 
and hygiene, and good behavior; such other subjects may be taught as may be de- 
termined by the school committee. ’ 4 

Michigan .— No statement, direct or otherwise. 

Minnesota . — School hoard of independent district may also provide for admission 
of nonresident pupils and those above school age and fix tuition of such pupils. 

* * * Such boards may also establish and maintain evening schools for persons 
over 10 years old unable to attend day school and receive jState aid for same. 

New Jersey. — Board of education of any district may maintain evening schools for 
education of residents over 12 years old; * * * Said boartf may establish and 
maintain a public evening school for instruction of foreign -bom residents over 14 
years old in tho English language and in government and laws of New Jersey and of 
the United .States; teachers in such schools must hold special teachers’ certificates; 

* * * course of study in such school must bo approved by State board. Each dis- 
trict maintaining evening school or schools shall receive from the State for such school 
or schools an amount equal to that raised by the district, such aid not to oxceed 
$5,000 per year for any district. 

New Ybrk .^- Board of education of each school district and of each city may main- 
tain free night schools. 

Ohio.— Upon petition of parents or guardians of not lens than 25 school children whe 
are prevented from attending day school, tho school board in any district shall organ- 
ize an evening school; teachers for such schools must, hold regularly issued teachep’- 
certificates; board may discontinue such school when average attendance falls belafcr 
12; any person over 21 years old may be permitted to attend the evening school upon 
payment of tuition. Tho schools of each district shall^c free to all youths between 
6 and 21 years of age-resident therein. 

1 Pennsylvania . — Th e board of school directors of any dist.net of second, third, or 
fourth class, upon application of parents of 25 or more pupils above 14 years, shall 
open a free evening school for instruction in spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and such other subjects as board may determine; evening schools shall bo kept open 
for at least 4 months per year, 20 days a month, and 2 hours oach evening; no student 
shall be admitted, unless employed during the day; evening schools may be cloeed ; 
when the average attendance falls below 16. Boards may admit persons under 6 
and over 21 to suitable special or vocational schools. 

Ifwotmstn.— Every community of over 5,000 inhabitants must and every one of less 
than 5,000 may have an industrial education board, a part of whose duties shall be 
the fostering, establishing, and tnaintaining of evening schools. 8uch school mus$ 
be established on petition of 25 persons qualified to attend such school. • , : 
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-Chapter III. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

% 

Some indication has already boon given of tho prevalence of 
evening schools in tho chief immigration States, in consequence 
of the permissive legislation existing on their statute hooks. It is 
pertinent to discuss in somo detail the specific conditions under 
which these schools arc actuujly administered. 

Tho following information is based upon questionnaire returns 
sent in by school administrative officers for the year 1914 - 15 . Inquiry 
from tho Bureau of Education brought in a wealth of valuable 
information from almost all tho more important cities ''and towns 
in the country where evening schools for foreigners were successfully 
maintained. While certain details have necessarily been omitted, 
the returns wore unusually complete, Nmd it is safe to conclude 
tfcat the most significant characteristics of evening-school manage- 
ment are embodied herein. 


SUPPORT. 


Eleven of the States mako grants for evening-school support, 
to wit: California, Connecticut, Indiana (vocational),- iMaine, Min- 
nesota, New Jersoy, New York, Pennsylvania (industrial), Khodo 
Island, Washington, Wisconsin. 

California.— Evening schools aro part of tho general school system. Stato all is 
based upon average daily attendance in day and evening schools. A day's attendance, 
two hours, in an- evening Bchool is equivalent to a half-day’s attendance in a day school. 
Inasmuch as the attendance unit in 1914-15 was worth $15 per year per pupil, this 
9 amounted to one-half of $15 for evening-school attendance. 

* Connecticut. — To each town supporting an evenhife rchool tho Stato grants $ 2.25 
per pupil in average attendance, provided the school has beejn maintained* for 75 
nights and a report upon such school has been rendered to tho board. 

Maine . — The Stato reimburses tho city to tho extent of two-thirds of tho amount 
expend ed for salaries of teachers, provided certain vocational subjects are also offered 
in the school. General evening-school instruction is thus supported through a rider . 
on the industrial education act. 

Minnetota. — State grant is available for ovening-school pupils between 5 and 21 
years', provided they have attended 40 nights or more. Only 2 out of 10 cities report- 
ing note any State aid, and tho amounts received in 1914-15 were $200 and ‘$ 2 , 154 , 
respectively. Schools are opened, however, to all persons over 10 years of ago who 
for any cause are unable- to attend the public day schools. 
t ^ New Jereey.— State grants $80 per teacher for each one who holds a regular teacher’s 
^ certificate and who -teaches jA least 64 evenjags of two hours each. There ia also a 
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per capita allowance baaed upon attendance. An evening attendance is reckoned 
ns a half-day's attendance. Inasmuch as this is apportioned from a lump appropria- 
tion, the per capita amount varies from year to year. In case the local board so elects, 
the State will duplicate the local appropriation for evening classes for foreign-bom 
residents in lieu of tho grant above noted, not, however, to exceed $5,000 annually. 
Complaint is made that this law really provides aid for only small communities. In 
large systems it is claimed that the city actually loses money by taking advantage of 
the law. 

Xcw York . — Th ore is no specific appropriation for ordinary night schools, although 
aid is apportioned on the basis of tho number of teachers and the number of days 
they teach under the regular State grant system. For each 180 days or more taught 
during the year $100 is allowed, and a night is regarded as half a day. Purely voca- 
tional schools are aided on a separate bids. 

Rhode Island . — State aid is granted on the basis of half the amount expended up to 
$1,000; then $100 for each additional $500 expended up to $3,500. The maximum 
amount in any one case is therefore $1,000. In 1915 the State had only $7,000 to dis- 
tribute, however, so that even this schedule can not always be paid in full. 

Uhs/un^fon. — Current school funds of Stato and county are apportioned among 
the several districts of the Stato according to the actual number of days’ attendance 
of all pupils. For the purpose of this distribution an evening’s attendance in the 
evening school is counted as a half any. Sessions must be two hours in length and 
there must be no maximum age limit. 

IFt.scorisui. — State reimburses city for one-half actual expenditures for evening 
schools up to a maximum allotment of $3,000, provided the schools are maintained 
for at least eight months and that the work is satisfactory to the State superintendent 
and tho State board of industrial education. No tuition may be charged to residents, 
and schools are open to all over 1 1 years of age. 

FEES. 

Theso schedules and most of the following material relate exclu- 
sively to conditions in the so-called evening elementary schools, tho 
only classes where the alien is likely to ho found. Some communities 
support evening commercial, high, industrial, or vocational schools, 
hut theso are outside the limits of the present inquiry. 

Fees in evening schools do not amount to any significant figure, 
although a few less important places report that their school is 
entirely dependent upon this source of income. Several of tho 
States havo specific regulations against charging fees 'in the schbols 
as a condition of receiving State grant. With relatively few excep- 
tions, fees where collected do not apply to foreigners learning English, 
andii these exceptions tho amounts are seldom burdensome. Only 
W schools out of 429 report foes charged, and 54 of theso are found 
in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

In Illinois these fees range from 50 cents per month to $2 per 
month for a six months’ term. It is significant to note that in the 
city charging this higher figure no school was openod in 1915-16 
because there was not sufficient enrollment of those willing to pay 
this fee. Iowa reports fees ranging from per season to 15 per' 
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seaaon for those over 21 years of age. Massachusetts cities charge 
$1 to $2 per season, but only for those not subject to the compulsory 
attendance law. Michigan school fftes range from SI per season to 
50 conts per week for a five months' term. New York charges in six 
schools from $1 to S2. Ohio reports from SI per season to" 10 cents 
per lesson for those over 21 years of age, for an 87-lesson term. I u 
I onn sylvan in the fees range from 25 cents per season to SI per month 
for a five months’ term. 

DEPOSITS. 

Js. 

• Tn , 150 co *?M$! anitios deposits are required of evening-school pupils 

usually as an’ Ernest of good faith, but sometimes in order to guaran- 
tee satisfactory deportment, return qf books loaned, or regularity of 
attendance. The fact that in nearly every ease reasonable care on 
the part of the .pupils will secure the return of this fee is sufficient 
warrant for these y assertions. The most frequent attendance re- 
quirement ranges from two-thirds to four-fifths of the possible at- 
tendances, although in some cases it is left under the general state- 
ment of "satisfactory attendance and deportment,” und one town 
goes so far as to demand perfect attendance on condition of returning 
50 per cent, of the deposit. D 


SUPERVISION. W 

Evening-school supervision is far from being upon a .satisfactory 
basis It should be as much a specialty as the many other phases of 
school work that are recognized as demanding expert supervision. 
Most of the work, however, is still under tlio general direction of the 
superintendent s office. About one-third ( i 50) of all the cities and 
towns whose returns are available report a director for cvcniiif-sehool 
work, although in certain cities this direction is merely an added 
function laid upon an administrative officer already seriously over- 
burdened. , ‘ * 

Existence or nonexistence of the director of evening schools ,, s 
found m the returns, is not always a dependable criterion of the 
work done, for many small communities report such a director and 
many important places report none. For example, a city of over 
2 50 ,000 inhabitants, well known for the efficiency of its general 
supecnsion, in reporting no director of evening schools, adds that 
such schools are supervised by the superintendent apd bis assistant. 
On the other hand, a little borotgh of 600 inhabitants hi the same 
btate, for which a record happens to be available, reports a director 
of evening schools whose duties include teaching “reading writhe 
and English work.” It is not difficult to judge between the efii- 
ciqncy of the actual direction of evening schools in these two com- 
jmumties. * * ■ 
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All varieties of duties are specified in the returns, from “ merely 
teaching/’ “merely providing classes for the schools,” “dividing the 
classes and grading them,” to “to cooperate with the government, to 
advise course of study, and to study the classroom instruction.” 
One of the most suggestive lists of specific duties is thus enumerated 
by tho director of evening schools in Gardner, Mass.; * , 

The principal hots a a director. He speaks before tho different clubs and aocitfiea. 
JIc visits tho pastors of tho foreign churches. lie interviewr the overseers at the fac- 
tories. lie actf in an advisory capacity at tho foreign clubs, aiding in the purchase 
of books, etc. • 


A most comprehensive statement comes from Rochester, N. Y., a 
city which has mado great strides in its Americanization movement: 

T his part of our work is in charge of our Director of Immigrant Education, who 
prepares the outlines, supervises the teaching, and conducts normal classes for th©° 
truining of teachers. 

hroyi tho information at hand, it is evident that effective super- 
vision, even as the tefm is i.sed in connection with day-school work, 
is practically negligible in evening schools, if the country as a whole 
1,0 considered. Relatively few cities are attempting it at all, and 
the number attacking the problem effectively is insignificant. ’ Yofc 
new problems of organization and method are presenting themselves, 
and these can not ho solved as are those of the day. school, largely 
because the age limits of evening-school pupils cover a wider range 
thsui those of the ordinary school. Special training or pfcculiar skill 
of adaptation is essential in order to cope with the unusual situations 
in evening-school work. 

TEACHERS. 


Toachors in ovening-school classes ^ro recruitod very largely 
from among tho day-school staff. Many superintendents follow 
this method from choice, and many others from necessity. The 
former assert that day-school teachers have already proved thoir 
efficiency, while the latter accept such teachers reluctantly and only 
as a last resort, at tho same time maintaining that evening-school 
work interferes whli the efficiency of both day and evening schools. 
It is extremely doubtful whether nine-tenths of tho day teaejiers 
are able either physically or professionally to carry this double 
burden,- under tho prevailing conditions. The conscientious teacher 
already spends too many evenings in school work, for they provide 
the only available timo for tho outside preparation which no good 
toachor can got along without. 

Opinions diffor as to tho advisability of having the teachers use^ 
tho language of tho«pupils, although from the character of the replies 
received it is evident that most of the judgments are purely ex 
i»thedra, and are noHiased upon actual experience. Some supetf- 
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mtendehts require this language acquaintance; some refuse to 
recognize it as a qualification for appointment; and some are indiffer- 
ent. * Ability to speak the language of the alien pupil is of un- 
questioned value in organizing the classes, and it undoubtedly tends 
to establish a comfortable personal relationship between teacher 
and pupils if the pupils feel that they can find a sympathetic listener 
and helper in the person of tfie teacher. As far as subsequent 
classroom use is concerned, however, its advantage is not so obvious, 
for the prime purpose of the pupil is to learn English. Besides, in 
a polyglot group of pupils, such language knowledge on the part of 
the teacher is practically impossible, 

The essential advantages of acquaintance with the language of tho 
pupils in organizing the classes may be secured through interpreters, 
Utilizing, for instance, the services of steamship agents, private bank- 
ers, and the like, who will be found in almost every immigrant com- 
munity. This interpreter servicQ should ¥y all means be provided 

for in some way. 

' CERTIFICATES. 

So far as may be judged from available returns, ctaly seven cities 
have an effective special certificate in vogue for teachers of classos of 
immigrants: Buffalo, New York, and Rochester, N. Y.; Iloboken 
and Trenton, N. J.; Cincinnati and Middletown, Ohio. The Roches- 
ter requirement runs thus : 

Must be graduates of the normal class for teachers of English to foreigners; must be 
high-echool graduates at least; must evince an aptitude for this work; must be 
familiar with methods and textbooks. 


Buffalo, •Hoboken, and Trenton require knowledge of the native 
language of the pupils, but in Buffalo, at least, this language test 
seems to have fallen into abeyance. 

* ' 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Most cities in California, New Jersey, and New York, as well as 15 
cities outside these States, demand the possession of the regular 
teachers’ certificates. Five of these cities are found in Massachu- 
setts, while the others are scattered through Illinois, Kontuckv, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

fW . APPOINTMENT. 

Teachers are appointed in various ways, almost all methods being 
'represented: By the superintendent, by the board on recommcnda- 
superintehdeht.br supervisor,' by a committee of the 
■ hoard, by the' principal, by the director of evening schools, "by the 
supwyisb^of extehsion by the board of industrial eduoa- 

tion (WiBconBiii)?. 11 "^ <• in* * 

•*»*& ~ > . 1 ...*>• iff. ■ 


«-\ 
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TRAINING. ' 

Little definite training for teachers of foreigners is yet tinder way, 
yet the problems encountered in this type of work are certainly as 
different from those involved in ordinary elementary and secondary 
teaching as are those between kindergartening and ordinary teach- 
ing. For the year 191 5—1 G a few cities report special training courses. 
Manifestly, if such courses are not available, it is futile to attempt 
to impose such training requirements as a qualification for appoint- 
ment. Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester, N. Y., and Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis, are offermg specific courses of training in this field. 
Wilmerding, Pa., offers a course of training for its teachers and insists 
that the teachers of foreigners follow’ it. Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘ has a 
printed course of study for evening schools, and endeavors by frequent 
conferences to make sure that it is scrupulously followed. Other 
cities .note special meetings or conferences with evening-school 
teachers: Rockford and East Chicago, IU., Franklin, Mass., Hibbing, 
Minn., Garwood, N. J., Hudson Falls and Yonkers, N. Y., Milwaukee 
and Superior, Wis. Thirty-five cities report lectures on immigrant 
education problems, but even these reach only a small proportion of 
the commumties that are conducting evening schools for foreigners. 


SALARIES. 


In the main, salaries of both teachers and principals in the evening 
schools are paid on the evening basis, although some teachers are 
paid by the hour, some by tho week, some by the month, and some 
by tho year. The distribution of the various bases upon which 
teachers' salaries are paid in t\ve 354 places reporting on this point 
is as follows: 

of paym&nt of trachea' ml aria. 


Towns and ‘cities paying by tho — 

Hour (or period) 

Evening..*.. 

Week 

Month 

Year 


Numlw 

41 

271 

>5 

. . 31 

*6 


Total 


364 


s 


Principals’ salaries are usually paid upon the same basis as the 
teachers’, althpugh in 14 cases tho basis is different, soven of these 
representing tho principal’s salary upon a mouthly basis instead of 
the hourly or daily basis of the teachers’; five representing a cor-' 
responding chango to tho yearly basis; and two a change from the 
hourly basis prevailing for tho teachers to the evening basis.- These 


* CeoDofl Onm, Kan*; Wattfleld, Ums.; Alpena. Mich.; *Cotoiaaut, Ohio; Barftngtoft, Vt 

* tefedg y tod Oakland, Cal.; B<*deotown, Rid** wood, and T*ialty, N, J.; Ogden. Utah. 
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few differences would make the distribution basis for the principals’ 

• salaries slightly different from that of the teachers^ given just before. , 
.^Yeariy salaries for teachers range from $80. in the case of Borden- 
town and Ridgewood, N. J., to $500 and $700 in Oakland, Cal. As 
in the case of day-school salaries, California heads the list, although 
the difference is not quite so striking as these figures would seem 
j to indicate when one notes that the evoning-school year in tho two 
New Jersey towns is only 64 nights as against 187 in Oakland, 

The 83 montlily salaries range from the Casino Technical Night 
$ohool, a privately controlled school* in East Pittsburgh, with $15 
peTmonth for three times per week and a nine months’, term, and 
Roslyn, Wash., with three times per week and a four months’ term, 
to Tampa, Fla., with $80 per month for three times per week and a 
si* months’ term, and Spring Valley, HI., with $85 per month for 
six times per week and a ten months’ term. 

Below will be found a statement in tabular form of tho salaries 
per evening of teachers and principals in three groups of cities, ar- 
ranged according to population. No attempt has been made to 
apply exact statistical treatment to theso data, but the form found 
herein will probably be more useful to the ordinary roader. The 
extremely wide variations go far to vitiate the value of tho averages, 
but the information is sufficiently detailed to efiablo tho school 
authorities of a given community to estimate roughly tho extent 
to which the salaries in their community conform to the practice in 
other cities of the samo general class. * 


Salaries of teacher » and principals according to population groups . 1 


■ Population. 

Group I. 
Over 100,000. 

Orcwp IT. 
26,000 to 100,000. 

flrotip HI. 
10,000 lu 23,000. 

Teachers’ salaries: 

Awtft 

*2.20(36 elites). 
SI to S3. 

*2.00 (10 elites. 

»3.M (30 cities). 
•1.60 to 16.30. 
14.00 (7 Cities). 

11.93 (SI cities). 

SI to $3.60. 
I2.0U (26 cities). 

13.1? (flOcltlea). 
Si. 60 to 16.00. 
$3.00(17 cities). 

Sl.&Sf'tJ cities). 

SI to 13.60. 
*2.00 (20 Cities). 

12.70(61 cities). 
• 1.50 to *5.00. 
•2.00(15 cities). 

RlOgt 

Malt (raqilNil Kalrtrv ( 

Prtndpdi* ttlartea: 

> Avtn|t 

Riogi * 

Motfttftyftteul selary.. 



* ;From the. foregoing table it is ovidont that on the whole thcro is 
a direct relation between the size of tho community and tho salaries 
of teachers and principals. Thero are, however, twied as many cities 
fc^ih'Qroup n paying S3 per evening or more as thore are in Group I. 
** ^ere r fre also more cities in Group III .in this category than in 
"^roup I; f In some respects this table does not show actual maxi- 
amounts. Hoboken; N. J., for example, a city of the second 
p*ysi teachers$3or$4'per evening. For tabulating pur- 
goagT this appears^ |3:^ 4 Pit(fll)uicigh and. Stil^ub each >hM a 
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maximum principal's salary of *7 p$r evening, but they pay $4 and 
*3.50, respectively, as a minimum. In most of the cities there seems 
to be & fair relation between the salaries of teachers and principals. 
Gardner, Mass., presents the most striking salary difference, paying 
its teachers from 75 cents to *1.25 per evening (appearing in the 
table aS *1), but its principal |5 per evening. 


NUMBER OF SESSIONS. 

Evening-school terns vary widely from Traverse City, Mich., with 
20 sessions, 1 per week, to Los Angeles and Oakland, Cal., with 187 
sessions, 5 per week. With such. a wide range and 90 much varia- 
tion, averages mean little. Some of the more significant facts will be 
apparent from tho subjoined table; 


Number of scions in nvning-schooi term , 1914-15— Range of sessions. 


Population; 

Orotin T. 
Over 100,000. 

Group IT. 
25,000 to 100 , 000 . 

• Group ITT. 
10 . 000 25 . 000 . 

Cities reporting 

43 

83 

{ Over 90 sessions, 9 

< 70-90 -Asians, 24 

| Usj than 70 se&Jons, 10 

102 

79 

Over 90 sessions, 23 
00-90 sessions, 59 
Loss than 60 sessions, 21 

US 

69 

Over AO sessions, IS 
40^80 sessions, 79 
Less than 40 sessions, 22 

Average num bar oi sessions. 
Cities reporting 

. | 


As might bo expected, tho larger cities as a rule have tho longer 
evening-school sessions, but certain similarities are apparent in tha 
returns for particular States, largely due to the operation of State 
laws. In California, for example, the session varies in the main 
between 140 and 187 evenings, for if! that State the evening-echool 
ternfds practically coex torsive with that in the day Bchyols. In 
Connecticut the number is almost uniformly 75 sessions per year, for 
that is in pursuance of the State law bearing upon the subject. Now 
Jersey, on the other hand, insists upon a 64*session year as one of the 
conditions for sharing in the grant for evening schools; hence a cer- 
tain uniformity in that State. Massachusetts, despite its advanced 
position on tfce subject of compulsory attendance for illiterates 
beyond the compulsory sgfiool age, seems to have done nothing to 
provide for a minimum number of sessions. As a result, with few 
exceptions, the Massachusetts cities are below the average of their 
population class, as indicated in the table just above, for the num~ 
ber of Sessions of their ovening schools. 

EVE NINOS PER WEEK. t 



The number of sessions per week varies from one to six, with three 
as the most frequent number. Following yrill be found the number 
ofoitiee reporting on thia point, classified, according to the * — ^ “ 
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CZaw^/iottlwu 0 / cities according 0) number of evening -school sessions per week. 


(Sties having evening school — 

One night per week 

Two nights per week 

Three nights per week 

Four nights per week 

Five nights per week 

8ix nights per week 




Total .. v . 376 

' From this it appears that tue distribution of frequency of evening- 
school sessions per week approximates the curve of normal distribu- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that size of city has relatively little 
effect on this feature. , 

SESSION NIGHTS. 


Monday is by all odds the most popular night for evening-school 
sessions. Of 376 cities reporting on this point, 335 have ovening 
school on Monday. Most of the possible evening combinations are 
found in the returns.. The most frequent combination is Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, found # in 86 cities, closely followed by Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, which occurs in 80 cities. Below 
will be found all the combinations chosen by 18 or more cities, with 
the number of cities choosing each combination: ’ 


Evening combinations , with number of cities adopting each. 

Monday, ^Wednesday, Friday 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 

Monday, Tueeday, Wednesday, Thuraday, Friday 

Tuesday, Thursday 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday ( 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 

Scattering f . 

Total... 

HOURS OF SESSIONS. 


Ciliets. 

86 

80 

44 

38 

23 

20 

18 

07 


376 



Evening-schopl sessions arc held at various timos, almost any 
combination of hours being obtainable from 6 o’clock in the evening 
until half past 10, One community, Ely, Minn., which runs its 
evening . schools in shifts in order to meet the needs of the mine, 
workers, has one g^oup from 4 to fl in the afternoon and the other 
from 7 to 9 in the evening. From 7.30 to 9.30 is the commonest hour,, 
146 (out of 428 communities reporting on this. point) having evening-* 

■ — r 1 — * — • — * 

phio, and Spring VftUay, 111. la neither etas daw toy Individual hat* tlx nights of work. * 
. Y * 4 •Ittwr Monday, W#dn»day, and Friday, or Tuaaday, Thuraday , and Saturday. In 
Chm loolhfl aid up ii hom on* to thro algfttta pw wek aooordtat to rohjact* *ct«d. In this Uttar 
dty than kVh^nly small alkn population. . . ./ . ‘ /•" , ; .. , 
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school sessions at that period. This is closely followed by the 7 to 9 
period,* which is found in 122 cities and towns, and the 7.30 to 9 
period, in 58 communities. 

Whatever the tune of meeting may be, the two-hour session is very 
common, 323 out of 428 reporting it. If the 74 cities having a session 
of an hour and a half are eliminated from the others, the residue 
scattered all along between one and four hpurs is practically negligible. 
Three communities report one-hour sessions, and one; Spring Valley, 
111., reports a four-hour session. 


SUMMER SESSIONS. 


A few cities report summer sessions for aliens: Los Angeles and 
Oakland, Cal.; Saginaw (west side), Mich.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Akron, Ohio (Y. M. C. A.); Cokobuyg, Pa. (Ellsworth Collieries Co.). 

In Los Angeles, Cal., this was Wlay session, opening in July and 
closing in August. Oakland ran its classes in the evening from June 
6 to July 28. This gives Oakland practically 52 weeks of evening 
school, for the summer session bridged the gap between the close of 
the regular, evening-school session, June 2, and the opening 5f the 
new school year on July 29. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., likewise reports a day session for aliens begin- 
ning July 6 and continuing for six weeks. Akron, Ohio, Y. M. C. A., 
with its summer school for aliens, also rounds out a 52-week year for 
evening work, with four sessions per week. In Cokeburg, Pa., the 
evening classes during the summer were classes in sewing for married * 
foreign women. 

Lack of funds prevented New York City from conducting its even- 
ing classes in English for foreigners in the summer of 1915. These 
classes had been very successful in 1913-14, the attendance record 
in that year having been 83.6 per cent, as opposed to 71.7 per cent 
for the regular winter session. , 

Summer sessions for foreigners seem especially desirable, for the 
summer months are the period of greatest immigration. With the 
short ovening-school term (frequently closing in March or even 
oarjlicr),' the first weeks of the foreigner's sojourn in the new land 
pass by, and a certain tactical advantage is lost. Before fall, the 
novelty has worn off, the early enthusiasm has been spent, language 
adjustments have been made, and it is more difficult to bring before 
the foreigner the necessity of getting into touch with our language 
and our institutions. 


m SESSIONS. 


Racine, Wis., reports a continuation school in the afternoons 
during the regular school year, whicl^as attended by unemployed 
and night workers. Dunkirk, N* Y., conducted a apodal day session, j 
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for aliens, which was held during the regular day-school hours in 
the high-school building. This class was composed of a number 
of foreigners over the age of ^0 and up to 50, who were not working 
and who were glad to seize this opportunity of furthering their knowl- 
edge of English. The class continued during a dull industrial period 
(Feb. 1 to Apr. 1) as an offshoot of the regular evening classes. 

PUBLICITY METHODS. 




Evening-school authorities, taking the country as a whole, do not 
yet soom alive to the necessity of bringing their schools to the at- 
tention of the peoplo whom they ought to reach. Too frequently 
a hitr-or-miss plan is followed, if indeed publicity is not neglected 
altogether. “We only advertise through the public press," which 
fairly typifies the attitude characteristic of one of the more im- 
portant immigration States, is unfortunately more than many a 
community attempts to do. Evening classes for foreigners are chiefly 
intended to teach English, yet too frequently the only notices of such 
classes are published exclusively in English. What is the chance 
that the non-English-speaking foreigner will profit by such a notice, 
whether on bulletin board or in the public press? Where no foreign- 
language paper is issued in the tow n, it is possible to have notices in 
the foreign tongues inserted in the American dewsrWie^ (Ithaca, 
N. Y.). Too little use is made of the foreign-language press. 

Many cities and tow r ns report that they are using posters in the 
foreign language to advertise their school*?. JFroni internal evi- 
dence, it is apparent that most of these places refer*to the use of the 
“America First," poster which was sent out for the first time in tho 
fall of 1915 by the Bureau of Education. A few com rtuni tics, 
however, note the use of such foreign-language posters before this 
present year (notably Fall River, Fitchburg, and New Iledford, 
Mass., Jersey City, N. J.). Posters are placed in “storps, moat 
markets, pool rooms,* saloons,, and factories" (Madison, \¥is.), on 
electric-light poles (Milwaukee, Wis.), and in street cars (Jackson, 
Micth). 

Cooperating committees of foreigners are called upon in a few 
instances to encourage evening-school attendance, but this means of 
publicity seeuis on the whole to have been neglected. Neighborhood 
centers in public school buildings are surprisingly few. One super- 
intendent, who fortunately is not typical, expresses himself very for- 
cibly on this point: “We do not encourage foreigners' societies to 
meet in Bchool buildings. Our school buildings are for Americans 
only.” u 

f ^Children in the public Bchoola arc frequently used as messengers 
to^cany invitations to parents and other adult members of their 
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households, Chitago having distributed 400,000 handbills by this 
means in 1914-15. Church cooperation is utilized to some extent. 
In Trenton, N. J., for instance: 

Announcements are made in all the churches and Sunday &, x>Lb, being especially 
emphasized in Catholic churches by request of the bishop. Ann mcementa aro algo 
made in day public and parochial schools. Circular letters are t> at to employers, 
lalmr organizations, foreigners’ clubs and societies, and civic clubs. 

In Dunkirk, N. Y., u notices are put in nil the pay rolls m A e city/’ 
Buffalo, N. Y., employs a home visitor, while certain Pennsylvania 
towns (Cokcburg, East Pittsburgh, and Ford City) have a personal 
houso-to-house canvass made by visitors who speak the language 
of the foreigners. 

\ So far as is known seven cities and towns in the country (Boston 
and Waltham, Mass., Providence and Warren, R. I,, and Manitowoc, 
Superiofparfcl T\yo Rivers, Wis.) utilize the moving-picture theaters 
to show slides announcing their evening schools. 

In Boston — 

jKMtem are placed on the dashboards of electric care. Motion--picture establishments 
announce the opening of evening schools, local and foreign newspapers are used in 
gaining publicity, individual principals circulate notices and handbills printed in 
the various languages, and an attempt is made to secure the cooperation of all existing 
agencies that are interested in the training of immigrants for citizenship. 

The extensive and successful publicity campaigns carried on in 
Detroit, Mich., and Syracuse, N. Y., are significant of what can be 
done. 

Detroit is a typical immigration city. Attracted by the lure of 
heavy demands for labor and good wages, foreign workmen had 
(locked there by the scores of thousands. Business men were quick 
to recognize the need for Americanizing these people, and they 
wisely turned to the evening schools as the means for accomplishing 
this purpose. Backed by the chamber of commerce, a city-wide 
campaign was opened, with cooperation of all available forces as the 
watchword. Employers of labor, churches, priests and, pastors, 
municipal departments, social And philanthropic organizations, em- 
ployment agencies, dubs, neighboring educational authorities, inter- 
ested individuals, the foreign-language and the English pre&s, all 
pulled together. As a first result, an increase of 153 per cent in the 
registration of evening schools was reported. It is yet too early to 
express an opinion as to the ultimate effects of this campaign. Such 
initial success, however, is a harbinger of greater effectiveness for the 
future.' 0 


1 “ A mer franking a City,” a pamphlet prepared for the Bureau of Education for general distribution, 
ooot&fna an account of the Detroit campaign. 
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COOPERATION WITH NATURALIZATION AUTHORITIES. 

Much work remains to be done in urging the schools to greater 
efforts in reaching applicants for naturalization and in gathering 
them into the evening school. A few places send the regular truant 
officer, armed with the Government blanks, to thq, homes of appli- 
cants for naturalization. These applicants are thus urged through 
personal solicitation to attend the night school. Ninety days, how- 
ever, is far too short a time to accomplish much with either English 
or citizenship instruction. Some means must be devised of catching 
these prospective citizens earlier. School authorities are certainly 
derelict in looking up even these applicants for citizenship. Only 
213 cities out^of 438 reporting on this point make any definite effort 
to get into touch with the applicants for naturalization, and these 
returns cover practically all the principal cities of the country which 
havg evening schools for foreigners. Some (132) state definitely that 
they do nothing along this line, while the others ($3) fail to report. 
It is probably safe to assume that they, too, are doing no tiling. 

Despite the efforts of the Federal Government to bring about a 
closer cooperation between the naturalization courts and the schools, 
results aro still, far from satisfactory. Fewer than 20 per cent of 
these 438 cities report any recognition accorded English and civics 
classes by naturalization clerks. * Ignorance on the part of school 
authorities with-reference to the practice of naturalization clerks in 
recognizing school work is somewhat striking. Some confess frankly 
that they have no knowledge on the subject, while others disregard 
tho question, tho inference naturally being that they are not in touch 
with this court procedure. 

■Los Angelos, on the other hand, has developed a unique cooperation 
with the naturalization courts. Every applicant who attend? a 
citizenship class and meets a certain scholastic standard is given a 
certificate which is recognized by the naturalization court. Period- 
ically a formal wolcome is given to the new citizens under tho auspices 
of the courts, with tho cooperation of the board of education and 
civic and patriotic organizations. With the judgo of tho court as 
presiding officer, each naturalization applicant is called up indi- 
vidually and is publicly awarded his certificate of-citizenship. 

There is need, however, for widor cooperation between the courts 
of naturalization and the schools, for tho schools can be of invaluable 
assistance to the court officials if an effective plan of cooperation can 
only be evolved. 

The citizenship reception in Philadelphia, May, 1915 , at which the 
newly naturalized citizens were addrossed by President Wilson, is 
still fresh in people’s minds. Other cities have likewise done their 
part in holding similar gatherings to welcome the new citizens, and 
Hi giving them some realization of the solemnity of the step they are 
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Tadi.k 1 . — Foreign-imm white population, by States, with per rent of total white popu- 

hit ion, census of 11* 10. 


States. 

j Number. 

I’er cent. 

United Slates 

1 13,343,545 
I 

10.3 

New York 

1 2,729,272 

30.4 

Pennsylvania 

j 1,136,719 

10.3 

Illiuois 

1,202,560 

2\. 8 

Mossaclmset is 

1,0)1,050 

31.6 

New Jersey 

■ 65x, iss 

26.9 

Ohio. . . , 

; 597,21.') 

12.8 

Miclii'tan 

595, 521 

21. 4 

Minnesota 

513,010 

26.4 

t'allJornia 

517, 250 

22.9 

Wisconsin 

512,569 

22.1 

Connection 

32$, 759 

29.9 

Iowa 

273,484 

U. 4 

Washington 

2;i, 1(17 

21.7 

Texas : 

2.19,984 

7.5 

Missouri 

228,896 

7.3 

Uhode Island 

1 78, 025 

33.4 

Nebraska . : 

1 75, 865 

14.9 

Indiana 

1 59, 32*2 

6.0 

North Dakota 

150, l.VS 

27. 4 

Kansas* 

155, 190 

R.3 

< ulorado * 

126,851 

** 16.2 

Maine 

110, 133 

14.9 

Maryland 

101, 174 

9.8 

Oregon. 

103,001 

15.7 

Tahi.e t.—lUiUmoj among foreign-born w) 


States. 


South Dakota 

New Hauipslure 

Montana 

Utah 

West Virginia 

1/Ouisianx 

Vermont 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Virginia 

District of Columbia. , 

New Mexico 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Nevada 

Dolaware 

Arkansas 

Ceorgla 

Mississippi . 

South Carol In:: 

North Carolina 


1 

i Number. 

I’er cent, 
r . 

1 GO'. 628 

17.8 

9b, 558 

22.5 

! 91,644 

25,4 

63,393 

17.3 

57, 072 

4.9 

51,782 

6.5 

49,861 

14.1 

46, 824 

27.3 

40, 127 

12.7 

40, 0S4 

2.8 

40,053 

2.0 

33,842 

7.6 

27,118 

19.3 

26,628 

1.9 

24,351 

10.3 

22,654 

7.4 

16,956 

1.5 

18,469 

1.1 

17,999 

24.2 

17,420 

10.3 

16,909 

1.5 

15,072 

1.1 

9,389 

1.2 

1 6,054 

.9 

5, 942 

.4 


population , census of lit 10. 

[Figures for 10 years o( age tir.d over.) 


States. 


Number. 


I’er cent. 


Unlieil Slates 1,650,361 


New York 

Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts^. 

Illinois 

New Jersey 

Texas , 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

It hod 6 Island 

Virginia 

Mlftfouri 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Colorado 

Kansas 

ArUona 

New Hampshire. 

West Virginia 

Nabraska 


12.7 


362, 065 
279, 668 
129,412 
117,571 
93, 551 
67, 295 
66,887 
M, 113 
50, 292 
49,202 
43, 662 
40, 627 
20, 781 
25, 639 
22,631 
18,300 
1 «, 3»4 
14,394 
13, 897 
13, 787 
13,768 
13,485 
13,075 
13,264 


13.7 

20.1 

12.7 

10. 1 

14.7 

30.0 
11.6 

9.3 
10. 0 

- 15.4 
H. 7 
7.6 

17.3 
9.2 

10. 1 

11.7 
4 3 

13.7 

11.3 
10. 5 

31.5 

14.5 
23.9 

7.1 


•(* 


Louisiana, 

Maryland 

Washington. . . 

North l)ak la. 

Montana 

New Mexico. . . 

Vermont 

Oregon 

South Dakotu 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Florida 

I>elaware 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

District of Columbia. , 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Net-aria 

Oeorpla.-, 

North Carolina 

South Caroilru. 


Nural>er. 

I’er cent. 

12,086 

24.0 

12,047 

11.9 

11,233 

4.8 

9,474 

6.3 

8,445 

9.4 

9.580 

81.0 

6,239 

13.1 

4,120 

6.1 

4,896 

6,0 

3,828 

3,636 

9.8 

6.9 

3,390 

3,359 

ia.5 

19.8 

3,300 

8.3 

2,742 

6,9 

2, -548 

9.7 

2,063 

11.3 

1,944 

8.3 

1,468 

8.3 

1, 466 

8,9 

1,364 

15.1 

1,344 

7.6 

875 

10 

477 

AS* 

399 

6.8 
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Table 4. School attendance among foreign-born whites, by age groups, census 1910— 

CoQtinuod. 


States. 

Total 

number. 

16 yean of 
age and 
oyer. 

15 yean (ft 
ape and 
over. 

21 years of 
age and 
over. 

Kentucky 

Tonnessoe 

: 

m 

274 

23® 

100 

200 

*121 

l\'vommg 

8*IS 

022 

51 

(IootkIa 

721 

627 

539 

538 

530 

117 

392 

* V 

Delaware. .. 

65 

Arkansas 

M issiNtUnpi 

88 

152 

98 

88 

88 

64 

. 28 

43 

North Carolina 

Nevada 

6 * 1 
302 

205 

232 

25 

IS 

Smith Carolina 

W 

223 

197 

24 



103 

13 


Taui.e i).— Foreign-born whites} Number unable to speak English, illiterate , and attend- 
ing school, by age groups for the United States as a whole, census 1910. 


Ajrc limit'-. 

Unable 
to apeak 
English. 

1 

Illiterate. 

Attending 

school. 

1ft rears and over 

— y- 

2,953,011 

o arvi oiu 

1 Zt JtA A/f * 

440, 740 

138, 201 
35, 614 

15 rears ami over 

! # UQU t JJfil 

21 yoars and over 

*> f flw*, nuo 

2, 505, 012 

1, 057,077 

* 

1, 540, 535 


Tho large majority of those unable to speak English and the illit- 
erate are found iu the “ over 21 years of age ” group. Tho number in 
the same group attending school is almost insignificant. 
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